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HE KOREAN CHURCH is predominant- 
ly a rural church. There are two 
reasons for this. In the first place 
the population of Korea is largely 
As to occupations, 80% of the Korean 
There 


er 


pi 


rural. 
people belong to the agricultural class. 
are only sixty cities with a population of 10,000 
or more and only four with a population of 


100,000 or more. Korea’s population is now 
about 22,000,000. The tendency to flock to 
the cities has begun but as yet the people are 
living mostly in 25,000 villages. 

The second reason why the Korean ehiisch 
is rural is because wide itineration and mis- 
sion stations with resident missionaries in the 
smaller centres, have been the policy of Korea 
missions from the first. Of 29 centres in 
which Protestant missionaries reside, 12 are 
cities of from 10 to 20 thousand population 
each and 4 are towns of less than 10,000, 
While it is true that one fourth of the Protest- 
ant missionaries reside in Seoul, the next 
largest number (60) being in Pyengyang, yet 
the small cities throughout the country have 
been occupied. 

Not only so but remotest villages and 
churches have been visited regularly by the 
missionaries. This policy was wisely inaugu- 
rated by the first missionaries who made long 
itinerating trips into the country within two 
years after their arrival in the Capital in 1884- 
5, and within six years all the provinces had 
been visited, as had also the Korean centres in 
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Manchuria. Many ordained missionaries even 
today have charge of from 20 to ‘50 churches 
each which they visit regularly twice a year. 
Single women workers also visit distant 
churches and conduct week-day Bible classes. 

In recent numbers of this magazine we 
have called attention to the need of Korea for 
more missionaries of all classes but particular- 
ly for those who will itinerate. It is hard 
work even in these days of better travel facil- 
ities. Not all missionaries are willing to do 
this kind of work and many of them are not 
physically able to do it. But that it is a first 
call to missionary service in Korea even today, 
no one will deny. There are 4,000 regular 
meeting places of Protestant Christians in’ 
Korea and three-fourths of these are in rural 
sections. In addition to visiting many. of 
these rural churches, a first call upon the 
missionaries is to visit non-churched districts 
with the Gospel message. 

In this way the missionaries co- -operate with 
and encourage’ the Korean Church which is 
aggressively sending evangelists and Bible 
women to non-churched districts in Korea and 
to Korean centres in Manchukuo and Japan 
proper. Jesus said He would establish His 
Church, which is the first business of mis- 
sions and churches, and is to be accomplished 
by preaching the Gospel in the remotest cor- 
ners of the earth. But this is hard work 
which even missionaries will not do unless 
they feel a call to such service. 


In Journeyings Often 


C. F. BERNHEISEL 


“AHE GREAT APOSTLE was an invet- 
’ erate itinerator. He journeyed 
through various nations and preached 
% the Gospel to many races. He wasa 
great linguist and could preach to many races 
in their own tongue and therefore had a direct 
approach to people, that is denied to those of 
us who are confined to one or two languages. 

He tells of the many different kinds of 
perils that he encountered in his journeyings. 
Missionaries in some lands to this day are 
called upon to face many or all of these perils 
but they are conspicuous largely by their 
absence in this land of Chosen. However 
that which came upon him daily, the care of 
all the churches, is still a burden that the itin- 
erating missionary has to bear. 

In many cases: Paul’s methods of travel 
have been improved upon in our day. Pau] 
speaks of having been shipwrecked several 
times so that we know that he travelled by 
boat. Aside from that he does not mention 
his means of travel, but the inference is that 
it was by foot and that was probably the 
eause of his ‘weariness and painfulness.” 
Trains and bicycles and automobiles were all 
reserved for a very much later generation. 
Doubtless he would have used them if. they 
had been available. 

’ As the writer circulates among the churches 
in the country, he often hes to adopt Paul’s 
most frequent method of travel. Two feet 
can go many places where four wheels cannot 
go, but the four wheels are a tremendous help 
to the itinerater in this country where there 
are now good roads radiating in all directions. 

I started to the country at the end of Sep- 
tember, for a ten days trip among some 
ehurches in the east end of Whangju county. 
IT had a happy Lord’s Day with the Euidong 
éhurch. About a hundred persons were pre- 
sent at the services. They have a very nice 
church building -standing on a hillside to the 


on 
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rear of the village and commanding an excel- 
lent view of the valley beyond. The car had 
to be left on the far side of the river which is — 
in front of the village because the water was 
too high to be forded. The last time I tried 
to cross there, the car got stuck in the sand in 
the midst of the stream and it required the — 
united strength of two bulls and a crowd of — 
men to haul it out. However I have had that 
experience so many times that I just consider 
it a part of the regular routine of country trav- 
el and have learned to take whatever comes 
with a patient spirit and make the best of it. 


It is one of the many experiences that the car 


has had to go through, which have contributed 
to hasten its senility and frequent need of — 
hospitalization. That is one of the experiences — 
that the great Apostle never had. 

Unfortunately I took ill on Sunday and by 
Monday morning felt the necessity of giving 
up the trip and returning home for some hos- 
pitalization on my own account. I wrote the 
other churches that I would try to visit them 
in December after I had finished my already 
planned itineraries, 

After nearly two weeks had elapsed I was 
ready for another trip. This time I planned 
to visit four churches in the west part of 
Whangju county. It is a rice plain country 
where there are no cart or automobile roads, 
so I had to leave the car at home and adopt 
Paul’s method of travel. I always take a cook 
with me and a cot and bedding and a food box, 
I like Korean food all right but not as a regular 
diet, and so, for my health’s sake I always go 
prepared to eat the kind of food to which 
I am accustomed at home. On Saturday. 
afternoon, the cook and I and our baggage 
arrived at Changchunni station and were 
there met by two members of the To-jik-dong 
church to which we were going for Sunday. 
These two men and the cook carried the bag- 
gage on their backs for the four miles that we 
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had to go. It was just the beginning of rice 
harvest and men, women and children were 
out in the fields with their hand sickles reaping 
the grain just as their forefathers had done 
for untold generations. It is an interesting 
sight to see them thus at work. I had a lot of 
tracts in my hand and would give one to every 
person I met on the road. Sometimes the 
people out in the fields would stop to look at 
the passing foreigner and I would call to them 
fo come and get a tract. It was interesting to 
see the scramble among the young men to see 
which one could reach me first. Then they 
would go back and read the tracts to their 
fellows. Thus the Word of the Lord and 
Christian truth are being distributed and 
the seed sown and we will never know where 
and when the seed may germinate and bring 
some soul or souls to the Lord of Life. 

We had a tidal stream to cross on the way, 
The tide was just right to make the crossing 
easy in a little ferry boat. More tracts were 
distributed and the opportunity embraced to 
give some words of exhortation to the ferry- 
man and the few women who were our fellow 
passengers across the briny stream. At 
sundown we reached our destination after 
walking an hour and half including the few 
short periods the men had stopped to put 
down their loads to ease their backs. Arriv- 
ing at To-jik-dong I was assigned to the house 
occupied by the Bible woman and her two 
young daughters. They sought quarters else- 
where while I was there, and left the house 
in my possession. The room was about six- 
teen feet long by eight feet wide. It was 
separated at one end from the kitchen by a 
wall through which was.a door. The kitchen 
had a ground floor. On the room side is a 
fire place over which are fixed three iron ves- 
sels in which are cooked the rice for the fami- 
ly, and in the largest one, food for the cow or 
hogs if there are any. The fire cooks what is 
in these vessels and then passes through sev- 
éral flues underneath the floor of the adjacent 
room thereby heating the floor and finally 
passes out through a hole in the ground at 
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the far end of the building. Sometimes there 
are cracks in the floor and the smoke comes 
up into the room making it very uncomfort- 
able for the occupants, At the last place I 
was in, we had to open all the doors and win- 
dows of the room while the fire was burning in 
the fireplace so that the smoke could get out 
without driving us out. After the fire burned 
down the smoke ceased and then we had a 
nice warm floor on which to sit. There are 
no chairs in the room, for the Koreans all sit 
on the floor and there they eat and sleep. 
That is the reason we find it necessary to 
take a folding cot along with us. I have 
spent many a night on the hard floor but I 
feel better in the morning when I use a cot. 
No, I beg pardon, I did not say that I had 
slept on the hard floor but only that I had 
spent many nights thereon. 

In a short time the widow of the former 
pastor of the church came in with a dish of 
nice apples. This is a great apple producing 
county. Before the pastor died he planted 
out a good sized orchard to make provision 
for his family after he should be taken. Now 
she has a good income from the orchard and 
is able to bring up her family in comfort. 
There are as yet no pensions or allowances for 
the bereaved families of pastors and so, many 
of them try to make provision for their old 
age and their families in some such method 
as above. . 

Sunday morning I met with the session and 
together we examined a number of persons 
for baptism and for the catechumenate, 
These were publicly received at the church 
service. The children’s Sunday School was 
followed by that for the adults. They always 
want to have the missionary teach the lesson 
to the whole school rather than the regular 
teachers. I'am always glad to do so as it 
gives me an extra chance to teach the Bible to 
them and to slip in any special instruction ‘that 
the church seems to be in need of. At the 
afternoon church ‘service there were more 
than a hundred adults present, beside a lot of 
children, Two young men from this church 
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fattended our Men’s-Bible Institute during the 
‘winter; another has already graduated and is 
now an elder. The church at present has no 
regular pastor but the leader who is in charge 
of this and two other churches, is now a 
Student in the theological seminary and will 
doubtless be established as pastor of this group 
of churches after he graduates. One elder went 
‘bad a few years ago and tooka concubine. He 
‘was, of course, at once removed from office and 
‘disciplined. He occasionally comes to chureh 
and so does the concubine. The wife poured 
fnto my ears her tale of woe. This was a 
‘great sorrow to the whole congregation and 
still is. It is a hold-over from the former 
‘civilization of the Koreans and still crops out 
once in a while, especially where the wife has 
no son, The Korean thinks that the greatest 
catastrophe that can happen to him is to die 
without a son to carry on the family name, 
and therefore once in a while, even a Christian 
man, but one who is weak in the faith, will 
sacrifice his faith and good standing in the 
church rather than die without a son. 

’ On Monday we walked two hours across the 
rice plains to Chuldo where Kija, the founder 
‘of Korean civilization, first landed in Korea 
when he came from China. The little group 
here has been very weak for years but has 
been picking up recently. A deacon from To- 
jik-dong has looked after this group for sev- 
eral years past, coming over every Sunday, 
rain or shine, to conduct the services for 
them. Certainly his fidelity deserves a rich 
reward. That night we had a large congre- 


gation, especially a large: number of children, 
It seemed like all the children’ in the commu- 
nity must have been there. If only they can 
be held for the church there will be good hope 
for the evangelization of this community in 
the years ahead. It seems to be hard for the 
old folks to break away from their old habits 
but the children are not so bound by custom 
and superstition and are more readily reached. 

On Tuesday morning we walked another two 
hours to Choongkol, There is a good group 
here of long standing with another large num- 
ber of children in the congregation. On 
Wednesday morning we went two miles to 
Sin-jung-kol or New Well Village. This is the 
center of a great apple orchard district. I 
stood on the hill back of the church and 
counted about thirty apple orchards. There 
were many others not visible from my stand- 
point. These orchards bring much money into 
the community and are regarded at least as 
100% more profitable than ordinary farming. 
Many of these orchards are owned by Chris- 
tians and the results have been manifest in 
the contributions to the churches. The peo- 
ples’ plane of living has been considerably 
elevated during the last few years. 

On Thursday morning we had an hour and 
a half walk to the station to catch the train to 
bring us home. The fall weather is fine for 
travelling: in the country and the itinerator 
rejoices in the opportunity to get out among 
the country brethren and counsel with them 
and take the messages of the Gospel to all, 
whether Christian or non-Christian. 


Suggestions to Missionaries on Furlough 


FREDERICK S. MILLER 


HE MAYOR OF one of our American 
cities was quoted in ‘‘The Record of 
Christian Work” as saying, “The 
men who used to speak for missions 
would take us right into the field and show us 
the work. They would describe in vivid 
terms the sins, sorrows and aching needs of 


the women and little children with whom 
they were personally acquainted and would 
tell just how our money was helping them. 
That sort of talk stirred the blood and opened 
the pocketbook, but what we are forever 
hearing nowadays is about the machinery of 
the thing-percentages, apportionments, every 
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member canvasses, organization and re-organ-: 


ization. Now. all this may be important but 


the average layman does not give a. whoop 


for it. It has no power at all to move our 
hearts or loosen our purse strings. Some of 
us are getting mighty sick of it.” That may 
be extreme but let us gather honey wher- 
ever honey is hidden, like wise bees. 

Mr, Louis L. Severance, when visiting 

Chung Ju, showed the writer a weekly report 
from a Sunday school he was supporting in 
America and remarked, ‘‘Men and women of 
means enjoy giving where they can see what 
the money is accomplishing. Giving to some 
fund is like dropping your money down a 
well.” He meant that you could not hear it 
go plunk or see the ripples. 
‘ A missionary had received twenty dollars 
toward a new school building. In his prompt 
letter of thanks, he told how this gift would 
pay the wages of a coolie working on the build- 
ing for fifty seven days. The donor read the 
letter to a relative and the latter said, ‘‘My, 
I never knew that money went so far out 
there. I'll give enough for two more months. 

Mr. Edward Bok wrote, “The author must 
know when to let his manuscript alone. The 
main thing is for a writer to say what he has 
to say in the best way, natural to him, in 
which he can say it, and then let it alone, al- 
ways remembering provided he has made 
himself clear, that the message itself is great- 
er than the manner in which it is said. Men 
who have a message, use simple words. 
What the public wants is human nature simply 
and forcibly expressed. A readable, lucid 
style is preferable to a ‘literary style’, The 
clarity of Shakespeare is the clarity of to-day 
and will be of tomorrow.” | 

William James, who was said to write sci- 
ence like a novel, wrote: “Lucidity is the 
sovereign politeness of the writer. When my 
eyes fall upon a page bristling with barbarous 
locutions, supposedly scientific, I say to myself, 
‘Take care’. The author does not properly un- 
derstand what he is saying or he would have 
found, in the vocabulary that so many clever 


minds have hammered out, some means of 
clearly stating his thought.” Rousseau said 


“Thought that is clearly grasped is plainly 
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said.” Voltaire remarked, “When the listener 
does not understand and the speaker himself 
does not know what he is saying, that is meta- 
physics’, Missionaries need not write meta- 
physics, : 

One of the most famous missionary books 
is, “The Bible in Spain’. Author Colton says 
that George Borrow was urged to write it by. 
Richard Ford, the author of the ‘‘Handbook 
for Travelers in Spain.” Ford wrote Borrow, 
“Avoid all fine writing, all description. The 
world wants racy, real, genuine scenes. Avoid 
words, stick to deeds. Be bold. Avoid rant 
and cant. Dialogues always tell. Give a peep 
into Spanish prisons.” 

These quotations were collected for his own 
encouragement by one who had come to think 
he could not write acceptably because of 
acquiring a foreign tongue and using it most 
of the time. During his years of discour- 
agement, after he had given a simple talk in 
a church, the pastor’s little daughter remark- 
ed, ‘I understood every word he said”. This 
remark was balm of Gilead, for if she under- 
stood then the others must have done so, 
Their sustained attention to the Anglo-Saxon 
of the speaker showed that they were either 
not bored by simplicity or were more polite 
than American audiences usually are. May 
these quotations help to encourage some ship- 
wrecked brother to take heart again 

It is the emotion in our addresses and writ- 
ing that will move others. Speaking of lyrical 
emotion, De Quincey says, “It requires the 
Saxon element of our language.’’ Other 
writers say, “The simplest style is the strong-' 
est.” ‘Let your words be glass that lets the 
thought shine through.” “Be clear, be earnest, 
be natural.” ‘‘What you have to say, say in 
the fewest words possible,’’ remembering, 
however, that skeletons are not attractive. 
Excellent summer recreation for a missionary 
is a good book on rhetoric read and re-read, 
practicing while reading. 


_ Impression of a Three-Year-Old 


7 YOSSIBLY A LABEL of this sort is mis- 
6) leading, for though I am the “baby’’ 
i of the Mission, I am long past 
@e<.9, the three-year-old stage. However, 

we've been on the field for only three years 
and the impressions of. which I write are those 

received in a new district, this fall. The 

Chug Ju district is, of course, anything but a 
new field for Christian work, and yet my first 

impression, as I come here from the North, is 

that the older missionaries are not merely 
using a salesman’s hyperbole when they main- 
tain that this is a backward field. Possibly 
there is more of a stability about what zs being 
done than in other more rapidly-growing por- 
tions of the country, but certainly the groups 
I have seen need a great deal of prayerful 
support and a strengthening of leadership. 

- But suppose I write of my recent trip to the 

country and of things seen and heard there. I 

started out with Mrs. F. 8. Miller by bus for 

the northern end of the station’s territory. 

Mrs. Miller was headed for a week’s Bible 
eonference for the women in and around Yun 

Poong, the second church on my visiting 

rounds. I dropped off at Mo Rai Teul, a little 
village on one side of Soldier’s Mountain 
(Koon Tai San) and she went around to the 
other side. The church was small, but they 
had a buiding of their own and took good 
care of it. The helper (lay evangelist) on the 
circuit has been living there until now, and 
I stayed at his home. I examined one old 
couple for the catechumenate, the man being 

73 and his wife about ten years younger, 

It was a bit difficult to follow her answers, 

for when she couldn’t think of the key-word 

she inserted the Korean for “what-you-may- 
call-it” and sailed blithely on! However, if 
her vocabulary was slim, her faith was firm 
enough, and I was glad to pass her. 

. At the next church, we combined a number 
of things into one service, as is necessary on 
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these brief pastoral visits, and had prayer- 
meeting, communion, election of an elder and 
deacons, one infant baptism, The next morn- 
ing, I had a glimpse of Mrs. Miller’s Bible con- — 
ference in action before leaving town. The 
mornings were being given to study and the 
afternoons to personal work in the homes. 
At the end of the street on which I stayed, 
was the Haing Kyo—the Confucian temple for 
the township. Confucius is still a reality 
here, and while the young people may be 
leaving his tutelege, the old folks are still 
loyal. This is particularly true of the Yang- 
bans (the aristocracy) who still maintain their 
old dignity in this province. That un- 
doubtedly constituted one of the reasons for 
the slow growth of the Church. To para- 
phrase the words of Jesus, it is often as hard 
for a Yangban to lay aside his position and 
join with common folk in worship as for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle. On 
the other hand, it is probably true that once 
the break is made, they make the more depend- 
able Christians. And who are we to judge 
them since we often have had so little to give 
up for our faith? One of the young men in the 
church where I spent Sunday, had endured a 
great deal of sharp criticism from friends and 
parents because he‘had lined himself up with 
Christ, instead of remaining true to the 
ancestral faith and promising to worship at his 
father’s grave. These are things that custom 
makes easy for us, but hard for them. 

Soo Ahn Poisin the persimmon country. 
We called on one Christian family who lived a 
couple of miles up{a steep side valley, and 
came upon them gathering their first persim- 
mons—the hard puckery kind that are dried 
for use. The later, soft sweet variety is the 
queen of fruits. The trees looked as pretty as 
an orange grove, with the golden balls hang- 
ing heavy on the branches. 

This is also the tobacco country and there 
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were two-storey drying sheds in every direc- 
tion, This is unusual in this land of one- 
storey houses, and so they are very conspicu- 
ous. The helper, who was from the North, 
said that the first time he saw one, he thought 
it was a church, but decided he must be wrong 
when he saw so many of them down the 
valley ! 

The Soo Ahn Po people were trying to 
gather money to put a wooden floor in their 
church, as the dirt floor was damp, or even 
actually wet in rainy weather, and a number 
of families refused to let their children risk 
pneumonia by going to Sunday School! I 
sympathized with the parents and wished with 
all my heart that there might be a more at- 
tractive place for both children and adults to 
hear the Gospel. There are a lot of people in 
town who have “come and quit”, as the 
Koreans say it. 

Moo Too Ri would probably make John 
Knox turn over in his grave, for the only 
adult leader is a woman and a good share of 
the preaching too, falls on her. There area 
number of big boys in their late ‘teens, but no 
ran who can be counted on to lead. They do 
need training in worship and Bible study and 
a dozen other things pertaining to their 
church life. Still, there were six decisions for 
Christ that night, two of them being from a- 
mong the young men; we can pray that they 
will grow into places of dependable leader- 
ship. 


- Sunday was spent at a church among the 


mountains and off the main road where there 
is a great deal of tacit opposition to the 
church. The small boy of the household where 
I stayed—who had the most engaging dimples 
I ever saw—didn’t attend school. I wondered 


why and found out that the local teacher: 
told the children to attend school or Sunday: 


School, but to stay out of his classes if they 
went to church! This isthe town where the 
young man was criticized so severely for be- 
ing unwilling to worship at his father’s grave. 
Many of the old religions continue, here, It 
is said that a certain little by-path up over the 


mountain back of town is responsible for the 
fact that no one gets rich there—because it 
cuts the artery, so to speak, that carries the 
favorable influences down that mountain 
range. I thought of the Druids of England 
and the Baals of ancient Israel, as they point- 
ed out to me the place up the valley, under 
Pak Tal San (named for the kind of tree 
under which the first legendary king of Korea, 
Tangoon, was born) where a bull, bought by 
village subscription, is sacrificed on the last 
night of the sixth lunar month (this year, 
Aug. 16th). The Christians in town have dif- 
ficulties every year over it because they re- 
fuse to “chip in” and are called ‘“‘tightwads’’ 
and ungrateful rascals for getting the moun- 
tain benefits (the mountain brushwood is 
gathered for fuel) without honoring the 
mountain spirit in return. It brings the Old. 
Testament rather down to date, doesn’t it ? 
But the last place was a revelation of what 
a zealous woman can do. Sa Keu Nai is a@ 
church of women, for the most part, and those 
women owe their knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus to the zealous effort of an old lady of 
62 or 68. I stayed at her home—one of these 
big rambling establishments with courtyards 
within courtyards. She was out when we 
arrived but came bustling in a few moments 
later, reminding me for all the world of a hen 
and her chickens, for she never seemed to go 
anywhere but what there was a swarm of 
children or women flocking around her. We 
asked her where she had been. ‘“Preaching’’ 
she replied, laconically. And she had! Be- 
fore I got to bed about midnight, I had inter- 
viewed and accepted twenty nine catechu-: 
mens and baptized three new members, all of 
whom she had trained. Of course, they were 
babes in Christ and half the women couldn’t 
read. But bless you, they “knew whom they : 
had believed” at any rate, and were going to 
learn to read their Bibles and find out more, © 
This church, epitomizes two further observa- 
tions I might make, namely, the great number 
of women believers as against men which 
makes it hard to overcome the impression that 
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the Church is a sort of a Women’s Club 
which only a ‘sissy will attend, and also the 
heed for education in the things of the Spirit. 
That is the work that Mrs. Miller and her Bible 
woman were busy doing but how much more 
of it we do need! So many of the deeper joys 
of the spiritual life are hidden from them until 
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fs GAFTER TWO DAYS of effort to get 
PN passage to Yangyang, one of the 
2 places on the east coast of Korea so 
Nis severely damaged by flood, we left 
Wensan at 4:40 A. M. Sept. 11th, 1986. After 
creeping over several sandbag repairs of the 
railroad, we reached Samilpo at about 9:40, 
whence we walked across a big washed out 
section alongside the river, to the train wait- 
ing on the other side. Baggage was transfer- 
red on men’s backs. We left this place at 
10:15 and reached Kansung about 12:30, two 
and a half hours behind schedule. 
. After trying unsuccessfully to persuade the 
bus company to take us on to Yangyang that 
afternoon, we appealed to the police. We 
received cordial consideration but even he 
couldn’t persuade the bus company to attempt 
the trip of some 120 li (about 40 miles.) The 
reasons will appear in the account of the trip 
wher taken. 

We decided to make the best of our time in 
Kansung, so we got in touch with some of the 
church people and arranged for a religious 
service‘in the evening. This little church has 
no pastor at, present and only a few members, 
but we had seventeen (counting two or three 
children) present that evening and had a very 
good service. Mr. Lee, of our party, made a 
fine talk on “‘Love Thy Neighboy as Thyself.” 

-On Sept. 12th we left Kansung at 9:30 A. m. 
and reached a river in a few minutes where 
we had to wade across; baggage was again 
carried on men’s backs, and loaded into buses 
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they are able to read and study intelligently 
in their own Bibles. Perhaps the most evident 
need is a wider Bible-reading ability and a 
leadership that knows how to lead. Books on 
Christian subjects are very scarce and are 
much needed. 


Relief”’ 


ROWLAND, 


waiting on the other side. We waited here 
until passengers from the day’s train arrived 
and therefore were unable to get under way 
until 11:30. Things went pretty well over some 
very bad crossings (all bridges were gone of 
course) until we reached the river just beyond 
Taipo when the bus stuck amid stream. Pas- 
sengers were carried out or waded out and 
finally the bus was ‘dug out”. Two other 
buses also got stuck, so it was about one and 
a half hours before we were on our way 
again. 

After driving through indescribable debris 
on the outskirts of, and in Yangyang, we final- 
ly reached the bus station at about 3:30 P. M. 
We reported to the police while waiting at the 
bus station, but after getting baggage ete. 
located at the church and parsonage, we made 
an official call at police headquarters. I think 
I’ve never had such a cordial welcome as the 
chief of police gave us. He seemed most 
grateful that we had come; he said the Red 
Cross and other relief doctors and nurses had 
all gone, that they were out of dressings and 
that many people were sick. 

It being too late to ‘“‘set up  shop’’ 
that afternoon, I went to the parsonage, (the 
others to a hotel) got unpacked, prepared and 
ate supper and went to bed early, though I 
slept very little. The moans and groans of 
someone in the house made me think that 
suffering people were all around me. Then 
the visits of the police during the night, 
especially when he put his flashlight in our 
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window and looked us over, freightened me 
out of ten years growth. | 

Anyway, morning finally came and we were 
directed to the office of the Mayor where for 
four days we held clinic—Miss Kim, the 
student nurse who went with me and I doing 
most of the work and Mr. Lee, keeping the 
records and giving out medicines. The local 
public doctor came in and helped occassionally 
the first two days. All kinds of patients were 
brought to us, some for whom we could do 
nothing; but the majority had infected 
wounds. We worked from morning till night, 
seeing an average of over a hundred patients 
a day, except on the third day when the police 
asked us to do some typhoid inoculations. On 
that day we saw more than sixty patients and 
in addition, with the help of a local “Wisang” 
(an untrained man who has read medical 
books of Chinese and Japanese origin and 
thereby learned the uses of various foreign 
and Korean medicines and herbs, but who has 
had no clinical training nor basic scientific 
education), we gave typhoid shots to 727 peo- 
ple. I never gave hypodermics so fast in my 
life. I hope none of the patients got infected. 

In the midst of this inoculation process I 
was told that a patient with a broken leg out- 
side, asked if I could do anything for him. 
Well, I had never set a broken bone in my life 
but I knew there was no one else todo it, so I 
tried and got the poor old fellow fixed up in 
splints. I learned later that his wife was 
dead and that he had lost his home and every- 
thing had, in the flood and had four small 
children to support. He had gotten some 
work but in doing it had had the accident that 
resulted in a broken leg. Miss Cooper and 
her secretary and Bible woman were in 
Yangyang doing relief work and the secretary 
found this man soon after the accident and 
brought him to our clinic. Miss Cooper gave 
him some money and some clothes. 

On Sunday, the first day of our clinic, we 
wired the hospital in Wonsan for a doctor, 
some medicines and instruments as we soon 
used up all the medicine we brought, for in- 
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digestion and dysentery; we sent away many 
medical cases. Also I had found several deep 
abscesses that needed opening. I opened a 
few with forceps and a probe but several were 
too deep for anything but a scalpel; in the 
meantime I treated some of them with hot 
applications. Dr. Lee from our hospital ar- 
rived Tuesday afternoon, soon after we had 
finished with the typhoid shots. 

We continued the clinic through the next 
day and Dr. Lee opened all the abscesses | 
had been treating. He also saw the patient 
with the broken leg and said the bone wasn’t 
quite straight but that it would be all right. 
Then we put on a more comfortable splint as 
the leg had become quite swollen by that time. 
One woman whom I had been treating twice 
a day had lost a finger in the flood and the 
hand was badly infected, even to the point of 
gangrene. She improved remarkably under 
treatment but such a condition cannot heal in 
four days. I tried to persuade her to come to 
the hospital for further treatment. On in- 
quiring through the police, I learned that her 
husband had money enough to send her to the 
hospital but wouldn’t give it to her. For the 
sake of saving her hand (and may be her life) 
I offered free treatment in the hospital but 
she didn’t appear at the bus station when we 
left, so I guess the husband wouldn’t allow 
her to go. I hope she comes later, however. 

The suffering of the people is beyond de- 
scription. One might say that those who died 
were the fortunate ones. Part of the city was 
just completely wiped out and nothing left 
but a sandy river bottom where homes once 
stood. After clinic the last day we walked 
out to see where the dike broke that caused 
the destruction. It happened on the night of 
August 27th. Continued heavy rains had 
caused a tremendous rise of all the rivers and 
then a typhoon caused the sea water, which is 
only 10 li (about 3 1/3 miles) from Yangyang, 
to back up in the mouth of the river. A long 
dike had been built alongside the river at. 
Yangyang comparatively recently and it is 
said the people there thought they were safe, 
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But about 2 A.M. of the 28th, the dike gave 
way and took’the people unawares with the 
destruction indicated by the following figures 
given us by the Chief of Police. 


Identified dead 232 
Unidentified dead 345—total 577. 
Injured 547 
Houses destroyed 1,390 
Boats destroyed 160 


I doubt if this tells the whole story for 
oftentimes people don’t register the birth of 
their children for some time (perhaps never in 
some cases) and consequently the police 
would not have record of these. The figures 
for unidentified dead exceeded those identified 
and they were still digging up dead bodies 
out of the debris while we were there, over 
two weeks after the flood. 

One could hardly believe that the river had 
risen as high as it did. Several hundred feet 
from the edge of the river as it is now, we 
could see by the grass in the trees that the 
water had been much higher than our heads 
there. Debris was stacked up all along the 
bank of the river down to the sea and for 
some distance along the seashore. 


This is said to be the worst flood in Korea in 
97 years. Onthe 27th of August, I travelled 
from Fusan to Seoul and in some places we 
just seemed to be travelling through a sea. 
Our train was among the last to get through, 
for the next morning in Seoul we were told 
that the trains to Fusan were not going as the 
tracks were washed out. . 

It was heartbreaking to see the people, par- 
ticularly the little children, out in the debris 
scratching around, trying to find something to 
make life possible; one has to admire the 
courage and grit that enables them to pick up 
and try again. A flood is about as destructive 
as an earthquake and I’ve experienced both. 
Just before I went on this trip, I’ was reading 
a book by Leslie Weatherhead on “Why Men 
Suffer’, but the question isn’t answered yet. 
Someday I trust we shall understand. I am 
reminded again of the thought that came to 
me thirteen years ago when I stood looking 
out over the ruins of Yokohama, Japan, fol- 
lowing the earthquake aud fire of 1923, and 
that is, that the Eternal Spirit of God—is the 
one thing that neither earthquake, nor fire 
not flood nor any other thing can destroy. 


Christianity in Palestine 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY 


_ Miss Katherine Wambold after nearly forty years in Seoul as a member of the Northern Presby- 
terian Mission, retired in 1934, since which time she has been residing in Jerusalem where she is a 
student in the American School of Oriental Research. A copy of this monograph on Christianity in 
Palestine by Dr. George Ricker Berry of the Rochester Divinity School, was given to Miss Wambold 
by the author who has spent several years in Palestine in research study. Because missionaries are 
Bible teachers and many of them avail themselves of the opportunity to visit the Holy Land enroute on 


furlough, it is thought fitting to publish this article in the ‘“K. M. F.”’ 


in afuture number. Editor. 
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A third installment will appear 


The Churches of Palestine 


(Continued from the September Number) 


The Armenian Church 
en HE ARMENIANS have been in Jeru- 
De salem quite certainly since the fourth 
Bi ‘century, and very possibly since the 
third. The oldest part of the cathe- 


dral is said to date from the fourth century, 
this being the part where the head of Saint 
James is reputed to be buried. The cathedral 
is said to have been in continuous possession 
by the Armenians since that time. 
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The patriarchs of the Orthodox Church, 
the Latin Chureh, and the Armenian Church 
are custodians of the holy places. These are 
particularly the tomb of Christ in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, the Grotto of the na- 
tivity in Bethlehem, and the Church of Saint 
Mary, where it is said that Mary is buried, in 
the valley of the Kidron, between Jerusalem 
and the Mount of Olives. 

--The Russian Church. This is a national or- 
ganization of the Orthodox Church, the Rus- 
sians being included under the Orthodox in 
Jerusalem, most of them belonging to the 
_laboring class, and very few in the rest of the 
country. 

From the point of view of their origin, the 
Eastern churches fall under four categories. 
In the first is the Holy Orthodox or Greek 
Church, whose claim to be the ‘most lineal 
descendant of the primitive church may be 
conceded. In the second are the national 
churches, which arose during the fifth and 
sixth centuries in protest to the decisions of 
the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, and 
which are more or less tainted with the 
so-called heresies condemned by those coun- 
cils.* These are the Nestorian, Gregorion or 
Armenian, Coptic or Egyptian, Abyssinian, 
and Old Syrian or Jacobite Churches. In the 
third category are such portions of all the 
above-mentioned churches as have submitted 
to the euthority of Rome, and are thus known 
as the Uniate, Uniat, or United bodies. In 
the fourth category the Maronite or the an- 
cient national church of the Lebanon stands 
alone. Resembling the Uniate bodies in the 
terms of its submission to Rome, it differs from 
these in being the only example of a heretical 
national church that has submitted in its en- 
tirety. ¢ 

The Abyssinian Church. According to the 
census of 1931 there were 93 Abyssinians in 
Jerusalem, only four of whom were women, 
and 189 in and around Ramleh, all of them 
men, There are more than that in Jerusalem 
now, and it is said that their number is grad- 
ually increasing. 


The Coptic Church. This is the national 
church of Egypt. There are 91 Copts in 
Jerusalem, according to the census. The 
Copts have had a Metroplitan in Jerusalem in 
regular succession since the thirteenth cen- 


tury, his residence being at the eastern end of 


census. 
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the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The Syrian Orthodox or Jacobite Church. 
The term Jacobite comes from one of the lead- 
ers of the church, Jacob Baradai, bishop of 
Edessa, who died in 578 A. D. 

The Jacobites number 1,042 in Palestine, 
most of them in Jerusalem, according to the 
They are in communion with the 
Copts, and are like them in doctrine, being 
monophysites. 

The Uniate Churches. The Greek Catholic, 
or Melchite Church is the third largest 
Christian body in Palestine, coming after the 
Orthodox and Latin Churches, with a member- 
ship, according to the census, of 12,645. The 
larger part of these are in Galilee. The Greek 
Catholics are like the Greek Orthodox in most 
respects. In all the Uniate churches the 
priests may marry before ordination, but there 
is some tendency toward celibacy. 

The Greek Catholic churches in Palestine 
and Syria are largely the result of definite 
missionary work carried on by Latin mission- 
aries since the establishment of the Propagan- 
da in Rome in 1622. 

The Armenian Catholics. These were con- 
verted to Rome through the missionary activi- 
ties of Dominicans in Armenia. The final 
separation of the Armenian Catholic from the 
Gregorian Church took place in 1828. 

The Armenian Catholics have a cathedral at 
the junction of the Via Dolorosa and King 
Solomon Street. The third and fourth stations 
of the cross are in this building. At the 

* The Nestorian heresy of two persons in Christ was 
condemned by the Council of Ephesus in 421 A. D. 
The monophysite heresy of one nature in Christ was 
condemned at the Council of Chalcedon in 451 A. D. 


The monothelite heresy of one will in Christ was con- 
demned at the Council of Constantinople in 680 A. D. 


ligions of Modern Syria and Palestine, 
P. P. 35, 36. 
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fourth station, where the Virgin fainted, are 
shown the supposed footprints of the Virgin 
in the pavement of the crypt. 

The Maronite Church. As already noted, 
the Maronite Church is the only one which, 
after being apart from Rome for many cen- 
turies, has come under the jurisdiction of 
Rome. 

The term Maronite may be derived from 
Mar Marum, or Maro, a vague but probable 
historical character, said to have been a monk 
who died about 400. Or it may come from 
Yuhanna Marun, a historical character about 


whom little is known, said to have been the 
patriarch of Antioch and to have died in 707. 

The Maronite Church has a total member- 
ship of about half a million, of whom about 
300,000 are in the Lebanons in Syria. . 

The Maronites continued apart from Rome 
until the Council of Florence in 1445, when — 
they were received into the council and came 
under the dominion of Rome. 

According to the census, there are ve 
Maronites in Palestine, mostly in Galilee and 
Haifa. There are 126 in Jerusalem. 


Hil 


Protestant Churches and Missions in Palestine 


According to the census of 1931, there are 
11,330 Protestant Christians in Palestine. Of 
these, 4,799 belong to the Church of England, 
844 to the Lutherans, and 117 to the Presby- 
terians. The other denominations, not listed 
individually, have a total membership of 6,070. 

The Church of England is not only the 
largest Protestant body numerically, but also 
it has done much the most important work in 
Palestine. 

The Church Missionary Society, an organi- 
zation of the Church of England, has been 
engaged in missionary activity in Palestine for 
along time. It has schools in various parts 
of the country. 

The policy of the Church Missionary Society 
has been that of co-operation with the Arab 
Churches, in order to bring to them new 
vitality. Its purpose has not been to make 
converts to the Church of England. Circum- 
stances led ultimately, however, to the forma- 
tion of Anglican churches, which came about 
principally because of the opposition of some 
of the leaders 0 the Arab churches to their 
work. 

The American Friends’ Mission has accom- 
plished an important work in Palestine. This 
began with a desire to help the life of the 
Arab churches, without the intention of 
making converts. Gradually, however, the 
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desire for a Friends’ Meeting place was felt, 
and one was established at Ramallah, ten 
miles north of Jerusalem. 

The Scotch Presbyterians are represented 
in Palestine by Saint Andrew’s Church, with 
a fine location near the railroad station. The 
Church of Scotland Mission to the Jews con- 
ducts a hospital in Tiberias and a mission and 
school in Jaffa. 

The American Church in Jerusalem, located 
on the Street of the Prophets, is an organiza- 
tion of the Christian and Missionary Alliance, 
It conducts mission work in connection with 
the church. 

The German Templars are a group with re- 
ligious and economic ideals which originated 
in the Kingdom of Wurttemberg in the nine- 
teenth century. They have no connection 
with the Knights Templar. Their plan is to 
establish ideal Christian communities, largely 
agricultural, in Palestine. The first colony 
was.established in Haifa in 1869, and there 
are also several colonies i in other parts of the 
country. 

“The United ‘Missionary Council of Syria. 


and Palestine” is an important organization. 


This unites the principal missionary organiza- 
tions which are working in these two coun- 
tries. 


“The Ghuvek iH Theit oi se 


‘R. C., CoEN 


N AT LEAST two places in the Bible 
(I Cor. 16:19 and Col. 4:15) the ex- 
pression, ‘‘The Church in their house’, 

igi «occurs. From the day of Pentecost 
sinitil the present time these words have accu- 
rately described the beginning and early devel- 
opment of thousands of churches in many 
lands. It would be interesting and inspiring to 
know just how many churches during the 
past two thousand years first met in some- 
body’s house. Such figures must always re- 
main a surmise, but so far as Korea is con- 
cerned, itis probably no exaggeration to say 
that three fourths of ail our churches were 
born and nurtured in a home. 

This article tells the story of such a church 
—a story typical of many others, truly mar- 
velous in its results, inspiring in its simple 
faith, and appealing in its pathetic need. 
Though the work in ‘“‘the Church in their 
house” has all been done within the past four 
years, it will be necessary to go further back 
to learn something of the life of the man who 
is chiefly responsible for it. 

Some twelve years ago, I was a member of 
the examining committee of the Presbytery in 
which Seoul, the capital of Korea, is located. 
At that time there came before the committee 
for examination a man already of middle age 
who had not had the advantages of a modern 
education. He did, however, know some- 
thing of the Chinese language, literature and 
culture, and over a period of years had 
been able to finish his seminary course of 
study. Most of the questions we asked and 
the answers he gave, I have forgotten. 


One 


question and answer, which now seems pro-- 


phetic, I clearly recall. I asked him, “Do 
you have any mercenary motives in your 
desire to go into the ministry ?”’ 

Without any hesitation he replied, ‘“‘Anyone 
would be foolish to enter the ministry in 
Korea to.make money.” I had already been 
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in Korea long enough to know how true that 
answer was, but I had yet to learn how little 
any thought of material gain was in the mind 
and heart of the man before me that day. 

The Presbytery approved this man for the 
ministry and ordained him. He married a 
fine Christian nurse who worked (and still 
works) at Severance Union Hospital in Seoul, 
and accepted a call to a group of small coun- 
try churches near by, which he served for a 
few years with little zeal and less success. 
Following this term of service, he went to an- 
other country district, where he served a 
short time with no more evidence of success. 
By this time there were many to call him a 
failure, and he, himself, was discouraged. 

Then in April, 19382, he and his wife pur- 
chased a small Korean house at Ah Hyun Ni, 
a suburb of Seoul. This house was so small 
that it had but 216 square feet of floor space 
in all its rooms. The district had about 2,000 
houses. (many of them not worthy of the 
name) and a population of perhaps 15,000. 
All the people were poor, and many of them 
were people who had been moved there from 
slum districts in or near to the city of Seoul. 
Most of them were (and still are) either day 
labourers or factory workers, earning only 
enough in good times to keep soul and body 
together, and in bad times—well, no one 
knows how they do live then. There was no 
Christian church in this district, though there 
were here and there individual Christians. 

In such a district, among such a people, this 
man and his wife took up their abode and 
began their ministry of love. She continued 
her work as nurse providing an adequate in- 
come for their simple needs. He spent his 
time ‘going about doing good’ and preaching 
the Gospel to the people. No home was too 
humble for him to enter; no task was too me- 
nial for him to perform; and no day too busy 
for him to tell the Good News to these needy 
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people and listen to their sad stories of sin 


and misery. And the people heard him gladly 
even as they had heard his Master’s words 
two thousand years ago. 

Soon there were those who professed to be- 
lieve and desired instruction. These the pas- 
tor and his wife gathered in their home on 
Sundays and on Wednesday nights, for wor- 
ship and Bible study. These in turn began 
preaching to their neighbours, and many 
more became Christians. In a few months 
the little house would not hold those who 
came to meet there. They collected a few 
yen, gathered old boards and other material, 
and time and again built crude additions to 
meet their growing needs. 

At the present time, after four years, the 
rambling shack is five times its original size 
with only two small rooms reserved for the 
living quarters of the pastor and his wife. 
The enrolment is more then 300; the average 
attendance is about 250, with 170 of them 
adults; there are 60 baptized members in good 
standing. Although there is among the mem- 
bers a man who was an elder in the church 
from which he came, this church itself is 
not organized with a session as yet. 

The pastor has never asked nor received a 
cent of salary for his work, nor has anyone 
else ever been paid for services rendered; all 
work is voluntary, and there are many who 
work to win souls. These people, poor though 
they are, have paid all their current expenses 
from the very beginning, including the cost of 


enlarging their place of worship so many times: — 
The average Sunday offering is about yen 
three, and is made up largely of widows’ 
mites. Besides this regular offering there are 
many special offerings, such as for coal, for 
Christmas, for Presbytery and General As- 
sembly dues, for home and foreign missions, ‘ 
etc, at which times from’ 30 to 50 yen are 
given. I am told also that rice offerings for 
carrying on local preaching work by men and 
women’s societies have accumulated to the 
amount of about 130 yen, and that a ‘nest egg’ 
for the building fund has been laid aside a- 
mounting to yen 100. Not much, but a start. 
A new plant is the greatest need of this 
‘‘church in their home.”’ The barn-like, patch- 
ed-up building they have is crowded to the 
doors, and besides, it is not really fit for winter 
use, The problem of building a new church 
is both urgent and difficult—urgent because 
of the need, and difficult because of the pov- 
erty of the people. Though their plans are 
very moderate; a building to meet their mini- 
mum needs must be at least 36 ft. by 48 ft., 
and would cost not less than ¥ 7,000 to con- 
struct. These Christians believe that He, who 
has begun so great a work among them, is 
both willing and able to perfect it to His own 
glory. Inthe light of their past history, one 
is inclined to believe their faith for the future 
is justified. God still helps those who help 
themselves, and they certainly do what they 
can. “Salute the church that is in their 
house.” ' 


Are Marriages Made In Heaven’? 


OLGA C. JOHNSON 


According to ancient lore they are, and thinking over Korean marriages one has known about, 


it must be so. 


‘™LD-FASHIONED Koreans still cling to 
the custom that marriages should 
not be arranged by the participants, 
or parents, but by a “go-between” 

who may or may not be a friend of the family. 
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In the old days this ‘‘go-between’s’’ interest 
was chiefly monetary ; for a stated amount he 
or she would find the right daughter-in-law 
for the family. This was done by first ascer- 
taining the name, birth day, age, social stand- 
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ing, state of health etc., of the boy. Then by 
a system of ‘‘Koong Hap” (divination) the 


“‘be-tweener” decides which classification your 


daughter belongs in, and if everything works 
out right, both families agree and the engage- 
ment is announced. That the boy and girl 
may not have seen, or even heard of each 
other, is a mere detail,— won’t they see enough 
of each other after the wedding day? If the 
boy’s classification is “wood’’ he cannot marry 
a girl belonging to the “fire” class ; there is no 
happiness in the combination. If the boy’s is 
“earth”, and the girl’s works out to be “metal” 
they will live happily ever after. Likewise 
“fire” and ‘‘metal” are a fortunate combina- 
tion, but “wood” and ‘‘metal’” will never do 
in the married state. 

, In these enlightened days, the ‘‘go-be- 
tweener” is still present, but modern young 
folks do not always wait for the ‘‘betweener,” 
or their own parents to act for them. They 
have their own ideas on the subject, and are 
not slow in expressing themselves if the par- 
ents have gone ahead and arranged an 
engagement without their knowledge or con- 
sent. Yet it is revealing in moving about the 
country and living close to the Koreans, to 
find how small is the percentage of these 
*‘made” marriages which are not happy and 
successful. 

’ During a Bible conference a year ago, the 
widow at whose house we were being enter- 
tained, requested us to find a wife for her only 
son. Several suggestions were made, but 
nothing materialized. Last spring in passing 
that way, we stopped in and on inquiry, found 
that an engagement had been made with a 
Christian girl living about one hundred and 
fifty li (50 miles) from there. The boy had 
been personally to see her, but had had no 
conversation with her. This fall we happened 
to pass that way again, and found the new 
daughter-in-law fluttering around in her new 
clothes in her new home, the young husband 


following her actions with ‘“dovey’’ eyes. 
The mother-in-law assured us she never saw 
two people so thoroughly in love; the whole 


village talked about it. 


At another church, the elder was concerned, 
about his son, now eighteen and in high 
school. Could we recommend any of our 
Bible institute students for a daughter-in-law? 
Yes, we could,—had the very one in mind all 
ready to go,—only that girl was looking for- 
ward to entering the Higher Bible School. 
That would be fine. His son was headed for 
the theological seminary ; they would be mar- 
ried first, and then they could both go on to 
school. Everything seemed ‘‘hunky-dory”’ 
until the girl was consulted. She politely de- 
clined, feeling sure that there would be a 
hitch somewhere about the prospective father- 
in-law’s plan to send them both to school, and 
her immediate ambition is for more study. 

Driving home some 350 li from a Bible con- © 
ference, we picked up acolporter on the way 
and gave him a lift to his destination. Driv- 
ing along, the following conversation ensued 
between the Bible woman and the colportuer. 
“Mr. Kim, is there any widower in your home 
church looking desperately for a wife? If so, 
I have one in mind.” ‘Why, yes, there is a 
man, forty-two years old, with three children 
and some property. He is a deacon in our 
church, well thought of, and a good Christian. 
How old is the girl?” “Oh, she is twenty- 
four. She was married off by her parents at 
the age of fifteen, but wasn’t liked by her 
mother-in-law because she couldn’t do the 
heavy work around the house, and they 
kicked her out after a year. Her former hus- 
band married again shortly after, and he is at 
present in jail for stealing. She has been liv- 
ing with her mother since that time, and has 
had several terms of Bible institute study. 
Rather young for a 42-year old, but send his 
picture along, “it may work out alright—”. 
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“Stockton, Korea”’ 


CHARLES A, SAUER 


MAHE LIVES IN California ;—at least 
oa that’s where the postman delivers 
Gx her mail. 

But her last letter to me was head- 
ed, “Stockton, Korea”. After reflecting on 
the matter I am of the opinion that if the 
postman only knew it, she does not live in 
California at all! . 

Forty years ago and more she went to 
Korea as a young bride. In Korea her chil- 
dren were born. There she watched them 
grow and graduate from school. Some of 
them she taught herself in that little old 
Korean house. Some of them are buried 
there. 

In Korea she and her good husband labored 
and toiled for more than forty years. As 
pioneers they opened new villages to the Gos- 
pel message and built new churches. Every- 
where are to be found monuments to their 
work. 

It was not strange that when the chil! hand 
of time had inscribed their names on the re- 
tired list that they settled down in California. 
California is where the boats to Korea come 
and go. There in summer or winter one may 
look up to the sun, shining in mid-afternoon, 
and know that same sun is at that very 
moment shining down on beloved Korea. 

Yes, she lives in Stockton, and she also 
lives in Korea. The physical body is busy 
with the household tasks of the Stockton 
home, but the mind and heart flit across the 
five thousand miles of ocean waves to 
Korea’s shores. In her mind’s eye she goes 
from house to house and from village to vil- 
lage. In the motion pictures of memory she 
sees ihe old familiar faces. And when names 
of Koreans who are now leading in the affairs 
of men are told, she indeed may proudly 
whisper, ‘these were mine’. 

She is one of dozens, yea of hundreds. The 
postman may bring mail to Los Angeles, 
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California, or to North Hudson, New York, 
but the recipient lives in Korea, Perhaps the 
cruel hand of age has taken them from their 
labors but has not beckoned them on where > 
they shall reap the rewards of that labor.. 
Or, perhaps the church, playing the part of — 
Dives, with no vision of a cross except a gold- 
en one, has forgotten them. They are told, 
the church has not the funds to return them to 
their field of labor. 

Others there are who have felt the ‘cold 
child hand of disease. Incapacitated for work 
in Korea, they fondly dream of the day when 
free from the physical limitations of a frail 
body they may once more carry their load in 
Korea. 

Yes, they have an address in America. 
They watch the postman each day, and count 
it a golden hour when there is a letter with 
the well-known foreign stamp. As exiles, 
they long for a letter from home! “As cold 
water to a thirsty soul, so is good news from 
a far country”, said the wise man of old 
(Prov. 25. 25). The writer of these lines must 
have been an ex-missionary ! 

Still another red letter day for these exiles, 
is the day when there is a visit from someone 
else who has had the blessed privilege of 
spending a few months or years in Korea. The 


face lights up with a heavenly light. The 
conversation bristles with words that no 
American would understand. Faces are trans- 
figured as if they had had a glimpse of 
heaven. They have! 

Let the missionery who does not keep these 
exiles on his mailing list go down into utter 
darkness; and let him who does not go out of 
his way to call on them be the victim of utter 
despair. 

Stockton, Korea, is correct. 
where the postman finds them. 
where they live. 


N. B. In this article, Mr, Bauer is writing of the 


Rev. W. A. Noble, Ph. D., D. D. and Mrs, 
Noble who came to Korea | in 1892 as members. 
of the Northern Methodist Mission, and re- 


tired in 198h. 


Stockton is 
Korea is 


The International College of Surgeons* 


Dr. Ludlow to Serve as National Regent in Chosen 


QNTHE DAY OF Dr. A. I. Ludlow’s ar- 
rival at Seoul, September 28,1936, a 
letter was received from H. Lyons 

e_~ Hunt, M.D., Director General of the 
International College of Surgeons, asking him 
to serve as National Regent to represent 
Chosen in the College. 
_ The International College of Surgeons was 
created in Geneva this year, 1986. At the 
present time the organization is progressing in 
‘62 different countries. Its purpose is not only 
to bring together in closer harmony the leaders 
.of the various Colleges of Surgeons now in 
existence but to collect in one body the most 
eminent surgeons of every country. 

It was decided to limit the Regents and Ap- 
pointed Fellows to one thousand so that the 
membership would not become unwieldy. 

It is hoped that in this justly famous ‘‘City 
of Peace Effort,” the International College of 
Surgeons while working out the problems of 
its calling for the good of world humanity, will 
do its part in establishing international under- 
standing. 

The organization plans to cooperate with all 
colleges of surgery now in existence in the 
endeavours they make, to elevate the princi- 
ples and practices of surgery in their individu- 
-al countries. 

Through its committees the International 
College will select the surgically constructive 
-advances developed in any one country and 
endeavour to see that such advances are made 
known to and adopted in other countries, It 
will encourage research in surgery by offering 
annual awards and distinctions; create an In- 
ternational Museum of Surgery at Geneva and 
erect an Interational College of Surgeons Build- 

_ing in the same city. 
In addition to the usual officers and Board 
.of Trustees, there will be Territorial Regents 


for each nation, dominion and sub-division 
thereof who shall act as officers of their terri- 
tory and as members of the Credential Com- 


mittee for candidates in their respective terri- 


tory. There shall also be Regents, called 
State Regents, representing various specialties 


including: General Surgery, Gynecology and 


Obstetrics, Ophthalmology, Orthopedic Sur- 


gery and Genito-Urinary Surgery. 


Dr. Ludlow as the National Regent acts as 


‘a credential committee recommending men 


whom he considers to be preemient in their 
various surgical specialities in Chosen. He 
also passes on the qualifications of any surgeon 
from Chosen who may desire to take the ex- 
amination for Fellowship (F.I.C. 8.) in the 
International College of Surgeons. 


Becomes Member of Washington 
Institute of Medicine 


Shortly before leaving America for Chosen, 
Dr. A. I. Ludlow was appointed a member of 
the Editorial and Consulting Board of the 
Washington Institute of Medicine, in the 
Department of Surgery. 

The Washington Institute furnishes a con- 
sultant service and publishes an internal sur- 
vey of the world’s recent medical and surgi- 


“eal advances, obtained through the Surgeon 


‘tive departments. 


General’s Library of Washington, D. C. 
Members of the Board are to keep the Insti- 
tute informed, so far as possible, on the newer 
writings and clinical advances in their respec- 
In return the Washington 


‘Institute of Medicine supplies all active mem- 


bers of the Consulting Board with their com- 
plete consulting service and publications, 
many of which have already been received 
and are proving of great value to the doctors 


‘of the Severance Union Medical College. 


* From the Seoul Press of October 30, 1936, 
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Bottled Spirits 


LAURA MCLANE SMITH 


ar “YE WERE DIGGING a hole for an elm 
L) tree when the spade struck some- 
| thing hollow with so much force that 
‘s~-99 it broke what proved to be a bottle. 
When unearthed, it was tossed aside and the 
tree set in. Just as we were tramping the 
final tramp, a Korean came along, attracted 
by the transplantion of such a large elm. But 
when he stumbled over the broken flask his 
face showed great concern for what the mis- 
sionary had unwittingly done, FOR THAT 
BOTTLE HAD HELD A DEMON AND NOW HE 
WAS AT LARGE AGAIN AND NO TELLING WHAT 
HARM HE WOULD DO! Sure enough, there 
was the cork of dried clay which filled up the 
long neck still intact! And haven’t we floods 
and sickness every year? And don’t houses 
burn and walls fall down? And doesn’t it 
seem as if not one but many demons are at 
Jarge? And considering the work it takes to 
get one bottled up it really is a shame to let 
him loose! 
For this is the way it is done. First there 
must be some grave illness or calamity to 
worry the household. A sorceress is hired 


and she comes in all her glad rags, with a > 


drum, cymbals, wands, divination box and 
what not. May be it is a son sick with small- 
pox or typhoid. Not long ago such a lad was 
in our isolation ward getting all the care mod- 
ern skill could devise but the mother left 
him to go home and get a sorceress. The 
husband was at outs with the world as a 
whole anyway, for the police had shut up his 
meat shop until such time as his son should 
come home, even though fumigation should 
have been sufficient. Otherwise, what was 
the sense of paying out good money to isolate 
the boy? So when he found all this mum- 
mery going on, he kicked out the old lady and 
ordered his wife back to the hospital to care 
for the son. 

But the sorceress would have thrown her 
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‘then keep the stick still! 


dice to discover the demon’s name and eharac+ 
ter and the auspicious hour for using the 
wand and reciting the magic formulas until he 
enters the wand. Then to prove to the family 
she has diagnosed the case aright and caught 
the villian causing the trouble, she begins a 
long parley with him, asking questions which © 
call for an affirmative answer. Some friend 
of the stricken sufferer holds the wand up- 
right and if it wobbles the least bit, that is 
the answer. Try it yourself and see if you 
can hold a stick steady with every one looking 
straight at you. Then imagine yourself a 
Korean who believes that the wand has a 
demon in it that may give him small-pox and 
Of course it an- 
swers, “Yes.” Soa bottle with a wide mouth 
is put on the floor, a bit of paper with the 
demon’s name inscribed alongside is touched 
by the wand and Lo! up it hops into the bottle 
which is hastily corked up with clay and is 
ready for burial. But first, one more test. 


‘Either a pebble has been slipped in or the 


wily old sorceress counts on a bit of the 
hardened clay dropping in for she shakes the 
bottle, and yes, surely, the demon is there”! 
Don’t you hear him ? : Thus she is sure of her 


‘fees, 


And the fees are high. There are still 
the rites for the pacification of the remaining 
household demons who (along with the neigh- 
bors) have been much disturbed by all the 
long hullabaloo of the day or preceeding days, 
the longer time going with a long purse. One 
of the saddest things we hear, and it is not in- 


‘frequent even in a place with a large Chris= 


tian community, is the night long wail of the 
sorceress’s chant and the tom-tom of her 
drum. Not long ago a party of twenty-four 
Korean women spent a Sunday at a certain 
monastery to pray to the enshrined Buddha 
for offspring, as he is supposed to be good at 
that! When even an old established religion 
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that has some real religious teachings has 
such vagaries attached, it isn’t much wonder 
the older spirit worship. still grips. But we 
‘have forgotten our friend, the patient, as in- 
deed most every bedy did while the disease 
‘demon was being bottled. Now is the time 
for him to get care if he is not already dead 
‘of fright or suffocated by the crowds about. 
The Korean who saw our shattered bottle, 
igsaid the whole compound was full of demon 
bottles as this had once been waste land. 
Demons have been very real in this land. 
‘They fill the chimney, the shed, the living 


room, the kitchen; they are on every shelf 

and in every jar; by the thousand they waylay 
the traveller as he leaves his home,-beside 
him, behind him, dancing in front of. him, 
whirring over his head, crying upon him from 
air, earth, and water, dwelling in every rock 
and tree and hill and mountain. So we can’t 
feel very guilty for breaking one old clay bot- 
tle and releasing just one more evil spirit. 
We are not in Pandora’s class at all! But 
really, wouldn’t it be just awful to live in such 
a densely populated land where the spirit of 
FEAR holds such sway ? 


The Christian Educational Association of Korea 


Honors Christian Educators 


L. GEORGE PAIK 


2e4HE CHRISTIAN EDUCATIONAL As- 
be sociation of Korea was organized in 
1932 as a result of the growing desire 
ee onthe part of our Korean Christian 
einaabicpaliste, for the purpose of coping with 
common problems confronting our church 
schools. Missionary educators joined hands 
with their fellow Korean Christian education- 
alists in the Association. The purpose of the 
organization is, as stated in the Constitution, 
‘to promote friendship among the Christian 
educational institutions, to investigate and 
study all common problems facing these insti- 
tutions, and to work together for their growth 
and development.” Membership of the As- 
sociation for the current year comprises twen- 
ty seven secondary and college grade schools 
and a number of individuals who have been 
elected by the Association for their merito- 
rious service in Christian education in the 
country. Mr. U. K. Yu, the Vice-President of 
the Chosen Christian College, among others, 
has been an active spirit in the organization 
and progress of the Association. 

The Association has held five annual confer- 
ences including the last meeting which was as- 
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sembled in Songdo, November 21-238, 19386. 
These conferences were attended by sixty or 
seventy delegates from the constituting institu- 
tions. The conference, besides holding gener- 
al meetings, is usually divided into three 
group meetings for secondary schools, college 
grade schools and acministrators. Each group 
confers on its own problems and shares knowl- 
edge and experience with the other mem- 
bers. Some of the topics of discussion will 
illustrate the work of the organizatian. Cur- 
ricula for the Bible courses, methods of Bible 
instruction, problems of chapel exercises, 
Christianizing school atmosphere ete. Besides 
these questions on religious education, many 
administrative problems have also been- dis- 
cussed. Such problems as student strikes, 
entrance examination, appointment of school 
staff, school discipline, social questions be- 
tween sexes, school finance, recreation for 
teachers, retirement allowance system ete. 

_ One of the important undertakings of the 
Association was promotion and convocation of 
an annual conference of Bible teachers of our 
Church schools. Bible teachers, when they 
met, felt the necessity of adopting text books 
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for Bible courses. There has been set. up a 
committee or a board of editors for compila- 
tion of text books for our secondary schools. 
The committee had drawn up a working cur- 
ricula for boys’ and girls’ secondary schools 
and recommended it to the Association. The 
Association adopted the curricula and ordered 
the board to bring in the first draft of the 
outline for examination and approval. The 
Rev. William Scott has been much interested 
in the project. For the first time, Mr. Scott 
and his associates presented, at the last meet- 
ing of the Association, the first outline copy of 
the text to be used during the first term of 
the first year in secondary schools. It will 
take time to bring it out in a text book form, 
but it has made a real beginning and the work 
promises to be successful. Mr. Scott brought 
in also a sort of manual containing themes and 
Bible texts for chapel exercises for an ac- 
ademic year. 

The Bible teachers’ conference has been a 
project of the Educational Association for the 
last three years, but the work of the group 
has been considered so important that it was 
made an integral part of the Association this 
year. Bible teachers therefore, will, parti- 
cipate in all deliberations of the general meet- 
ings of the Association, and will organize 
themselves into a group meeting at the time 
of the annual conference of the Association, 
and the group will have the same status as the 
other three groups. We hope the Association 
will prove more and more to be a valuable 
instrument for promotion of religious empha- 
sis in our church schools. 

A significant feature of the conference this 
year (1986) was an impressive service held 
for our Christian educators who have served 
twenty five years or more. The Association 
had previously requested our church institu- 
tions to report such persons. While many 
responded to the request, some overlooked it. 
Twenty such persons were nominated this 
year. Among those twenty, seventeen were 
missionary educators and the rest were 
Koreans. These Christian educators who re- 
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ceived recognition of merit from the Associa- 
tion for this year were as follows: Drs, 
O. R. Avison, S. A. Moffett, B. W. Billings, 


E. M..Cable, E. H. Miller, A. L. Becker, E. W. 


Koons, A. I. Ludlow, J. Z. Moore, S. L, 
Roberts, W. D. Reynolds; Misses. Louise 
McCully, M. L. Lewis, L. Nichols, H. Buie, 
H. P. Robins; Messrs. F. E. C. Williams, Kim 
Won Keun (Chung Sin School), Kim Chang 
Chei (Ewha High School) and Yi Man Kyu 
(Pai-wha School). 

The service itself was very simple. Mr. K, 
S. Kim, (Hamheung, Youngsaing School) the 
Chairman of the Association for the year, 
presided. After devotions, Mr. U. K. Yu, 
presented the names of the recipients of 
recognition, commenting on their educational 
activities in the last quarter of a century. 
Then the Chairman presented a testimonial 
of recognition of merit signed by the officers 
of the Association and a medal each to those 
eight persons who were present for the occa- 
sion. Miss McCully and Mr. Kim Won Keun 
made response in a most impressive way. 
Such were the main items of the program, 
yet it was significant in the history of Christian 
education in Korea. It is interesting to note 
that the meeting was held in Songdo, an old 
capital of Buddhism and a seat of staunch 
conservatism. Such was the background. 
Those men who promoted the enterprise, those 
who took an active part in the service and the 
large number who witnessed the occasion 
were Korean Christian educators. The very 
school in which this service took place was 
founded by a Korean Christian, Hon. T. H. 
Yun. Such formed the foreground. There 
stood those twenty consecrated men and wom- 
en, recalling the past and looking forward to 
the future. The occasion was a symbol of 
transition in Christian educational work in 
the country. We pray for our present day 
educators that they may be abundantly blessed 
of God to discharge their heavy responsilities 
as faithfully as their predecessors in the 
teaching ministry of the Church. 


What’s Interesting the Korean Church? 
ey : Extracts from Korean Church Newspapers and Magazines _ ji 


Translated by Y. H. Kim 


The Church responded eagerly to the call for flood 
relief, and especially Women’s Missionary Societies 
-were very active in collecting winter clothes. It was 
really gratifying to see, in every report of the cam- 
paign, that the Church institutions claimed the highest 
figure in giving clothes, The Church has been trained 
to give. By the close of the year, the Korean Church 
~was happy to hear that Christians in San Francisco 
-sent a total amount of 1,200 yen to the Headquarters 
of the Korean Methodist Church to be forwarded to 
the relief fund. 

The Community Center work of the Methodist 
‘Church has proved itself very successfnl, and the con- 
-erete contribution that the work makes, is receiving a 
ikind reception from the Church, This quiet, but far- 
reaching work effects. beneficially the educational, 
family, hygenic, and cultural life of the Korean peo- 
yple. Womanhood is changing, and the betterment of 
Korea through their enlightenment will have great 
results. The graduates of higher educational 
dnstitutions who become housewives, will increase 
rin number as years go by. If the Center can 
«guide and lead these people as well as those who are 
underprivileged, great will be the result. We are 
‘happy indeed to hear that the Community Center 
workers met together in their building January 7-9. 
There were present twenty-five consecrated, eager 
nationals and several missionaries. 

The Chosen Alien Land Act went into effect Decem- 
‘ber 28, 1986. ‘The Law’’, it is reported, ‘‘includes 
regulations pertaining to foreign residents acquiring 
land in restricted areas which have been set aside for 
emational defense purposes. All those concerned are 
required to study minutely the new regulation and 
-abide by it. Foreign residents already in possession 
-of such real estate will not be affected by the new 
-act so long as they remain owners of such property.’’ 

The Central Line of the Government Railway be- 
-tween Fusan and Seoul, which is now in the process 
-of construction, will be very beneficial to many Mis- 
sion Stations such as Wonju and Andong. The pres- 
ent Chungyangni Station outside of East Gate Seoul, 
will become one of the central stations, Real estate 
_bordering this projected line has reached high prices. 

The opening of the new building of the Seoul Nursery 
School as well as of the Seoul Child Welfare Organiza- 
tion, was received with appreciation and gratitude. 
The activities of the Organization bring blessings to 
professional women. The new building in the com- 
pound of the East Hospital, cost twelve thousand yen, 


and the construction was largely due to the untiring 
efforts of Miss Elma T, Rosenberger. In rural parts 
of the country, temporary work of this nature has 
been carried on, and children of farm women have 
been taken care of. But the permanent work of this 
nature, on a large scale, is the first to be started. 

The Chung Sahng Scholarship has recently become 

available in Paichai High School. A fifth year student 
named Lee Chung left a sum of seven yen and three 
sen when he died with word that it should become the 
nucleus of a fund to be used to aid poor, but able 
students. He was very enthusiastic in social welfare 
work, while he attended Paichai. He conducted a 
night school for poor boys with money which he had 
saved from his school allowance. After his death, his 
eldest brother who is a literary man, wrote a book 
dealing with life and death. He gave the manuscript 
to the school with the understanding that the royalty 
be added to the original sum left by his younger 
brother. The book has had a fine sale, and the fund 
will become substantial before long. Thus a small 
amount given by a lad whose heart throbbed for the 
underprivileged, may be the beginning of a great 
organization. 
- News that made many thoughtful minds to pause 
for a moment, was reported at the end of last year. 
At the Leper Hospital at Taiku, the patients handed 
over nearly fifteen thousand yen to the hospital with 
the word, ‘‘This is simply the token of our genuine 
gratitude.’” That sum saved from their meager earn- 
ings means a great deal to those patients. Who could 
call them ‘‘unfortunate’’ with such generous grateful 
souls ? 

A religious monthly called “The New Man’ is 
edited by Rev. Yungtaik Chun, who once was con- 
nected with the Methodist Theological Seminary. An- 
other monthly ‘‘An Evangelical Movement” is also 
published by Rev. Sukju Choi, who formerly was 
editor of the Christian Messenger. 

The Methodist Church at Sapungga, Manchukuo, 
has made a great progress in recent years. Many 
well-to-do members are very enthusiastic in church 
activities. It is recently planned by the Church to in- 
itiate a farm school after a Danish Folk School. With 
the appointment of Mrs, A. B. Chaffin, who formerly 
was the Vice-President of the Methodist Theological 
Seminary, for this very worthy enterprise, the Church 
will witness a fine constructive work in a region 
where the number of Korean farmers will greatly 
increase as years go by. 
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In ‘This Number 


The special emphasis in this number is on itineration 
and the work of the itinerating missionary ; 
Rev. C. F. Bernheisel, D. D. came to Korea 3 
years ago as a member of the Northern Presbyterian 
Mission in Pyengyang. Although his work for the 
most part has been of the kind he describes in his 
article in this number, he was for some years a pro-+ 
fessor in the Union Christian College of Pyengyang 
and more recently in the Presbyterian Theological 

Seminary there. 

Rev. Allen D. Clark is a ‘‘second, generation mis- 
sionary’’ of the Northern Presbyterian Mission and a 
son of the Rev. C, A. Clark, Ph. D. whose articles 
have been a valuable contribution to the columns of 
this magazine. The son returned to Korea as a mis- 
sionary in 1933 and was stationed first at Sinpin, Man- 
chukuo. But since that Station is temporarily closed 
because of the disturbed conditions in that area, Mr. 
Clark is stationed this year in Chungju, Korea. 

Rev. F.S. Miller, recently retired, continues to favor 
us with stories, poems, and other articles. Since at 
least one-sixth of our missionaries are on furlough in 
any given year, Mr. Miller’s ‘‘Suggestions’’ will al- 
ways be of value. 

Miss M, Histon Rowland, R. N., a member of the 
Southern Methodist Mission since 1931, is now on her 
Mission’s hospital staff in Wonsan on the east coast of 
Korea. For some years she was on the nursing staff 
of the Severance Union Hospital of Seoul. 

Rev. Rosce C. Coen of the Northern Presbyterian 
Mission in Seoul, the associate editor of this magazine, 
professor of Bible and English in the Chosen Christian 
College, is also associated in the work of the ‘‘church 
in their house’’ about which he writes in this number 
and of which pictures appear in the frontispiece, 

Miss Olga C. Johnson came to Korea in 1921. For 
some years she was a member of the Chungju Station 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S. 4. Mission, and dur; 
ing recent years of the Kangkei Station of the same 
Mission. She drives her car over one of the most 
mountoinous districts of Korea where the winters are 
long and cold, and the snow, deep. 

Rev. Charles A. Sauer, a member of the Northern 
Methodist Mission since 192i, has just returned from 
furlough and has taken up a new secretarial work in 
Seoul, Formerly he was a member of our editorial 
board. Wehope to continue to have articles from him, 

Mrs, Laura McLane Smith came to Korea in 1911 as 
a member of the Northern Presbyterian Mission. Her 
husband, R. K. Smith, M. D., is on the staff of the 
Union Christian Hospital of Pyengyang. Mrs. Smith 
is a botanist of note who has done reseach work also 
in other fields. 


_ and is now the dean of the literary department. 
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FOR 


Rev. L. George Paik, a graduate of the Princeton | 
Theological Seminary, received his A. B. from Park 
College, his M. A. from Princeton University and his 
Ph. D. from Yale. For ten years he has been on the 
teaching staff of the Chosen Christian College, Seoul 
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Notes and Personals 


Australian Presbyterian Mission 
Returned from Furlough 
Rev. and Mrs. F. T. Borland. Chinju 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Returned from U.S. A. 
Miss M. S. Tate, (Retired) Chunju 
Miss M, Pritchard, Kwangju 


Northern Methodist Mission 
Returned from furlough 
Miss Jeanette Hulbert, Seoul 
Miss Pear] Lund, Haiju 
Left on furlough 
Dr. and Mrs. C. C. Amendt, Kongju 


Christian Church Missionaries ; 

Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Chase of Bristol, Tenn., with 
their three children arrived in Seoul on Nov. 7, 1936 to 
engage in evangelistic work. They come as mission= ~ 
aries of the Church of Christ otherwise known as the 
Christian Church in America. For eight years they: 
evangelized among the Japanese and Koreans im 
Tokyo. 
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Corrections 


Korea Mission Field 4 
These are not especially important but are made in; 
the interest of accuracy : 
Mrs. Rosetta Sherwood Hall, M.D. came to Korea. 
first in 1890 (not 1892-December Number, page 266.) 
Rev. C. A. Clark, Ph. D., D. D. came to Korea in 
1902 (not 1901 January number, page 22.) et 
We are informed that the treasurer of the Social 
Service Committee of the Federal Council of Missions 
is Mr. L. H. Snyder, Chosen Christian College, Seoul, 
and not Miss A. Hall. (See January, 1937, “K. M- 
F.”’, page 13). 


WONSAN BEACH HOUSE 
WONSAN, (GENZAN) KOREA 
For the season of 1937, Wonsan Beach House will be 
under the management of Mrs. E. W. Anderson. 
Letters of inquiry are invited, and should be ad- 
dressed in care of Severance Hospital, Seoul, Korea. 


EMMAUS HOUSE, MISSIONARY HOME, KOBE 
’ Also open to other Christian Workers and Travel- 
lers. Boats and trains met upon request. Rates 
moderate. Miss Helen Santee, Hostess, 161 Yama- 
moto-dori, 4 chome, Kobe, Japan. (Close to the Tor 
Hotel). HAMA PMARET A-A— 


“KOREA CLOTH 


for — 
CURTAINS, COVERS, DRESSES, ETC., 


Every Yard Guaranteed, 


é 


GENTS’ SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER 
Satisfaction assured eee 


Send for pattern cards 


Gents’ Hose, Special price 25 sen per pair 
CROCKERY 


Blue Phoenix—Green Segi 
Full sets or replacements 


Special Afternoon Tea Sets 
Blue, Tan or Blue & Tan 


- Many attractive & useful articles of Fancy Work 
made at our Women’s and Girls’ Homes. 
Carpenter Work, _tailoring, Shee Repair 

at our Boys’ Industrial Home. 


nema, THE SALVATION ARMY | 
, elephone — 3 urikae 
ge PUBLISHING & SUPPLIES x... ing 


Inside West Gate, Seoul 
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HESRARSEB SR Fo SY cos elites 


ie 


PUBLISHERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 
KOREAN 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


Ag om | mse ss 


This is the “as Union Organization in ‘Korea dev: if 

Christian Publishing. The Society represents all the Mis 
asseciated with the Federal Council of Protestant Mis 

in Korea, as well as the Korean Presbyterian Church an 
Korean Methodist Church, and its affairs ire ¢ 
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OUR SOCIETY’s PUBLICATIONS 


AE HR 
RB. Cover Many Important Bahicets, ; 
AK x such as : vi See 
a es - Apologetics Agriculture Sermon Outline 
iss . Bible Helps Care of Children 
2 Ta Devotional Evangelical 
ee) Homileties Personal Work 
Sie Seciology Stewardship — 
* Temperance * Prayer 
anil | Commentaries Church History 
Bb | Sermons Psychology 
AS: Biographies Children’s Books 
| Stories Bible History 
| New Believers Second Coming 
_ Catechumens Teacher Training 


For 1937 we need Yen 5,000 in Gifts ane ts 
to help meet Editorial and Publishing 


We have over 20 Manuscripts completed and» 
for the Donations with which to rint t 


Twelve popular Books have Sold Out re ently and we | 
: “= Funds for their much nected blishing 


‘SAS SrHes 
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